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ently and otherwise cultivate it. The ' extreme ' types, often, if not 
always, are more or less pathological. The analysis of ecstacy is well 
done. Professor Pratt refuses to introduce the God or Absolute of 
mysticism into the psychology of religion as a scientific explanation 
of mystical states. In metaphysics it is of course possible to attribute 
mystical and other religious phenomena to God, but not in an em- 
pirical science. "The laws which science knows may be only the 
Absolute's thoughts, or God's ways of doing things. But supernatural 
interference cannot be introduced into the chain of natural law and 
substituted for one or more of its links to account for phenomena. 
The Absolute may explain everything ; it cannot explain anything in 
particular" (p. 446). 

The fact that Professor Pratt believes that the claims of religion 
to ultimate truth cannot either be established or refuted by the psy- 
chology of religion gives the volume a dispassionate and objective 
attitude that will do much to strengthen the claim of the psychology 
of religion to be an empirical science. It should be added that Pro- 
fessor Pratt is personally convinced that religion is supremely worth 
cultivating as a valuable human possession (p. 42) . Though a candid 
critic, he is always sympathetic. He frequently suggests practical 
applications that should prove helpful to those interested in the culti- 
vation of personal and social religion. To those who do not have 
time to read the book as a whole, it may be said that the general 
standpoint is fairly well indicated in the first four chapters, which 
every one who wishes to become acquainted with the work should 
first read, after which he can with reasonable safety proceed at once 
to any of the other chapters whose titles appeal to him. 

William Kelley Wright. 
Dartmouth College. 

Les problemes de la philosophie et leur enchatnement scientifique: 
le donne et I'objectif. Par Paul Dupont. Paris, Librairie Felix 
Alcan, 1920. — pp. vi, 386. 

The author of this book is of the opinion, shared by many philoso- 
phers at the present time, that the study of philosophy would profit 
greatly by the use of the scientific method. He does not wish to be 
understood to deny that other methods of philosophical inquiry are 
possible; but he does insist that the scientific method is at least one 
method which may be applied in philosophy, and that knowledge 
gained through this method is fundamental and is "alone accessible 
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to all humanity." It is the method on which the majority have to 
rely. In order to introduce this method into philosophical inquiry, 
he thinks, the first step necessary is to suggest "un ordre d'enchaine- 
ment des problemes philosophiques ; " and his aim in the present 
study is to outline such an order. 

The starting-point in this enterprise is the pure ' given ' of the 
individual thinker. This ' given ' is a very complex affair, consisting 
of objects within space which have various qualities and relations, 
classes of objects and the relations of classes, other beings like myself 
possessing psychical states similar to those which I possess when I 
am aware of all this content, and the ' je ' which is thus aware of 
this complex datum. Within the ' given ' are implicit many sciences. 
Among them is a logic, la logique du donne, which upon analysis re- 
duces itself to some four postulates and which serves as an outlet 
from the pure 'given' with its 'phenomenally' objective content to 
the 'really' objective order of which existence is predicable. The 
transition here is made on the basis of the assumption that the prin- 
ciples of the 'logic of the given' hold also of the 'real' — an assump- 
tion whose justification apparently rests on the further assumption, 
which cannot be proved, that "the given is a function of the objec- 
tive." The 'real,' as opposed to the 'phenomenal' objectivity of 
selves other than the lonely 'je' is guaranteed by an elaborate cal- 
culus of probabilities, which is supposed to justify the individual's 
belief that he is not alone in a universe of mere matter. The prob- 
lem of Le Transcendant, which is said to be logically involved in the 
intellectual itinerary here entered upon, is omitted for lack of space 
from the present book. But we are assured that nothing is lost by 
this omission, since the first part of the study is independent of this 
latter part as the earlier books of geometry are independent of those 
which follow. 

There is much in this book that is interesting and suggestive. But 
as I read the discussion, it is vitiated by two assumptions each of 
which seems to me illusory. 

With the author's general insistence that the scientific method 
should be consciously made use of in philosophical inquiry and that, 
unless this is done, the necessary universality of philosophical knowl- 
edge remains an idle dream or a fortunate accident — with this gen- 
eral insistence of the author, I am in whole-hearted sympathy. But 
when one has urged that philosophy should employ the scientific 
method one has not so far said anything very specific. The main 
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question is: What precisely is meant by the scientific method, and 
how may one set about the application of it to philosophical problems ? 
The present book, by implication at least, assumes that the method of 
science is primarily, if not exclusively, deductive in aim, and that 
the first step in the application of it in any field of inquiry is a clear- 
cut formulation of a scheme of problems to the end that their inter- 
relations may be determined and their presuppositions and implica- 
tions delimited. Now it is precisely this assumption which seems to 
me false: so far as I can see it is justified neither by theory nor by 
the actual procedure of the sciences. Were it not for the fact that 
the contrary is so frequently insisted upon, I should say that it is 
fairly obvious that the method of science cannot in theory be wholly 
deductive, unless it is so narrowly defined as to make it inapplicable 
in many fields of scientific research. But however that may be, it is 
beyond question that no science proceeds in accordance with a formal 
a priori scheme of problems. If the outlining of some ' ordre d'en- 
chainement ' of problems is a prerequisite to the use of the scientific 
method, then I know not where to point among the sciences for an 
example of one in which the scientific method is employed. Indeed, 
one may with warrant urge that, if the use of the scientific method 
presupposes any such scheme, by the very nature of the case the 
scientific method is futile, or largely so, in any field of inquiry; for 
the method as thus conceived could not be applied until the problems 
in question should have been considerably clarified, and to no small 
extent solved, in some other way, and thus the ' method ' would arrive 
on the scene rather late for service. It is, I presume, a logical 
commonplace that even the clear formulation of a single problem, to 
say nothing of an 'ordre d'enchainement' of problems, marks a rather 
advanced stage in the intellectual enterprise: for such formulation 
some sort of 'method' is certainly necessary. The plain truth of 
the matter, however, is that the scientific method presupposes no such 
scheme of problems; the scheme, if scheme there be, emerges through, 
and as a result of, the application of the method to the problems in 
hand. And, it seems hardly necessary to add, even should no such 
scheme emerge, the scientific method may still have completely done 
its work ; though the result could so far hardly be called an ' exact ' 
science, perhaps, not as exact as, say, mathematics, still it must be 
borne in mind that most of our scientific knowledge, properly so 
called, is not exact in this sense. 

Furthermore, I do not find that the author is particularly successful 
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in his attempt to work out " un ordre d'enchainement des problemes 
philosophiques " in the present study. So far as I have been able to 
discover, there is no great compulsion in the order of problems which 
he suggests, either as regards the problems he chooses to consider 
or as regards their several positions within the scheme. Why, for 
example, some of the problems usually connected with ethics should 
have been omitted from the scheme entirely remains to my mind a 
puzzling question. Nor is it easy to see why in the nature of the 
case practically all of the sciences usually called inductive together 
with the mathematical sciences, including rational mechanics, should 
fall within the scheme under the heading of 'sciences of the pure 
given,' while psychology, sociology, and certain phases of the logical 
problem should have to wait upon the 'deduction' of the objective, 
the 'really' objective, order before they find a place in the scheme. 
And there is reason to believe that the 'I think,' which accompanies 
every phase of the pure given, does not receive the consideration it 
deserves. 

The second assumption, false as I must believe, and to my mind the 
source in the author's study of many doubtful queries, is that it is the 
chief business of philosophy to extricate the philosopher from a 
solipsistic marsh. I am conscious of the fact that it is sometimes 
supposed that precisely this is the task of ' epistemology.' Never- 
theless, this assumption seems to me to reduce philosophy to zero as 
an intellectual pursuit; for I cannot see why it is not a fruitless 
undertaking to prove that what he necessarily must believe and know 
with as much certainty as human frailty seems capable of is probably 
true in spite of the possibility that it is an illusion. And the present 
study would have been as good an example of the futility of it as is 
Hume's Inquiry, had the author been as faithful to the argument as 
was the Scotsman. The reason why M. Dupont supposes that he 
has made the leap — as he recognizes it to be — from the merely sub- 
jective to the genuinely objective by a literal ' deduction ' of the latter 
from the former through the mechanism of a formal logic, is because 
he secretly introduces into the ' given ' the notion of real objectivity, 
apart from which much of his discussion of the ' given,' especially 
his lengthy consideration of the sciences of the ' given,' is without 
intelligible foundation. He pulls out' of the hat precisely what he 
puts into it. He does not 'deduce' the objective; like everyone else, 
he assumes it. 

There is no justification for the view that what I know most inti- 
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mately is my own subjective, isolated self with its experiences, and 
that I must infer the existence of other selves with their experiences 
through some hocus-pocus of analogical reasoning or justify my belief 
in their existence by some intricate calculus of probabilities. And 
there is as little justification for the view that the ' real ' existence of 
a genuinely objective order of facts is only an inference from sub- 
jective data. The plain truth seems to be that there is no logical 
bridge between the hypothetical solitary consciousness, encased in 
its subjectivity, and the objective order of real things and other real 
persons. No method short of an arbitrary will to believe — for the 
existence of which in the self-engulfed consciousness no possible 
explanation can be given — can ever deliver us from the solipsistic 
trance. If we were born in this trance we should most certainly die 
in it — unconscious to the last that we had only dreamed. The simple 
fact that we make such desperate efforts to transcend the ' subjective ' 
and place our feet solidly on the 'objective ' is, or should be, sufficient 
proof that the two are in some sense one. If there is any one lesson 
taught by the history of epistemological theories from Locke to Hegel, 
I should hold it to be: either we are doomed to solipsism, impene- 
trably dark, or we must frankly assume that there is an objective 
order independent of us, that we know this order as it really is, or 
may know it, and that through it we learn more or less haltingly to 
know ourselves. For it is the ' reality ' and we the ' appearance.' 

G. Watts Cunningham. 
University of Texas. 

La filosofia contemporanea: Germania-Francia-Inghilterra-America- 

Italia. By Guido de Ruggiero. Second edition. Two volumes. 

Bari, Gius. Laterza & Figli, 1920. — pp. 271, 292. 

The first edition of this work, in one volume, appeared in 1912. It 
is now republished with an Appendix containing an examination of 
neo-scholastic philosophy in Louvain and in Italy, the progress of 
historical and sociological studies, and the most recent orientation in 
Italian philosophy (Varisco, Aliotta, Croce, Gentile). 

Ruggiero's method is one of construction through critical exposi- 
tion. In the thought of our time he sees one fundamental issue : be- 
tween naturalism and idealism; and his task is the disclosure of this 
issue and the manner in which it is met in contemporary philosophy. 

The briefest summary reveals the comprehensiveness of the sur- 
vey. In Part I, on German philosophy, the author indicates the fail-* 



